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@ ECONOMICS IN ONE LESSON 
By Henry Hazlitt, Editorial Department, The New York Times 


The thoughtful layman’s introduction to economics based on the conviction that the direct 
route to its understanding is through analysis of the fallacies most prevalent today. “... 
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this book will supply explicit help for all who wish to develop their literary taste, ap- 
preciation and capacity to read productively. Analysis and discussion of representative 
selections from the best authors reproduced in the text make the book a comprehensive 
syllabus for self-study. $3.00 
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LIBRARY DIVISION OF THE OFFICE OF THE 
PUBLICATION BOARD! 


By JERROLD ORNE 


Chief, Library Division, Office of the Publication Board, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


lished by President Truman, under 

the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, in Executive Order 
Number 9568, dated June 12, 1945. This 
order was later amended by Executive 
Order Number 9604, issued in August 
1945, which made the dissemination of 
enemy technical and scientific information 
one of the specific tasks of the Office of 
the Publication Board. 

Under the terms of these orders, the 
Board was authorized to obtain from all 
sources, and with as great speed as pos- 
sible, information of a technical or scien- 
tific nature obtained as a direct result of 
Government programs of war research 
and of evaluation of enemy research. The 
President felt that this information was 
public property, and that it should be 
made available freely as a fair return on 
the public investment. 


The Publication Board has the right 
to request copies of any report on re- 
search work done at Government expense, 
which is not “classified” (restricted, con- 
fidential or secret) for reasons of military 
security. It may also request that reports 
which are still “classified” be reconsidered 
by the military authorities, to determine 
whether they may not now safely be re- 
leased to the public. The same powers 
apply to enemy intelligence which has 
fallen into our hands as a result of the 
war. Thus all German, Japanese and 
Italian research which has been seized by 
the Army, the Navy or other govern- 
mental units is also grist for our mill. 


_ 


1 Delivered wire the Science-Technology Group, 
ashington, D. C. Chapter, May 28, 1946. 


T= Publication Board was estab- 


Although the Executive Orders were 
issued in June and August 1945, it was 
not until December that the preliminary 
organization of the Office of the Publica- 
tion Board was completed and the work 
of releasing scientific and technical data 
to the public began. Basic outlines of this 
organization were drawn up by John C. 
Green, Acting Director of the National 
Inventors Council and Executive Secre- 
tary of the Publication Board, and by 
Ralph R. Shaw, the Librarian of the 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Shaw 
gave part of his time to the operation of 
the Office of the Publication Board’s 
Library Division, until a head of the 
Division was named. 

DIVISION OF PUBLICATION BOARD 

The organization these two men estab- 
lished was extremely simple, as is shown 
in the accompanying chart. It had an 
administrative unit and three operating 
sections. The first section was Acquisi- 
tions. Its task was to receive all incoming 
reports and documents, to initiate de- 
classification of those which were still 
held secret, confidential or restricted, and 
to give every item received a preliminary 
processing which would identify it as a 
part of the Office of the Publication Board 
series. 

The second section was Bibliography. 
In this section abstracts of all reports and 
documents were prepared, and the editing 
and compiling of a weekly publication 
listing all available items was undertaken. 
The responsibility of this unit ceased 
when its abstracts were published in the 
weekly Bibliography of Scientific and 
Industrial Reports. 
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The third section was called Custody. 
Its function was to transmit all material 
to the depository libraries, and to establish 
a card index of the reports as they passed 


through its hands. 
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distribute abstracts of the items on post- 
cards, one postcard for each abstract, 

It was already obvious that different 
methods for handling the huge volume of 
material coming in and the orders for 
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LIBRARY DEPOSITORIES 


The Department of Commerce was un- 
able to handle either the storage or the 
reproduction of reports for the Office of 
the Publication Board, and this work was 
being done by three Government libraries 
designated as depositories: The Library ot 
Congress, the Library of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Library of the 
Army Medical Corps. 

This simple and seemingly efficient or- 
ganization for the processing and distribu- 
tion of formerly secret scientific material 
had by the end of December received 
approximately 1,000 reports. Four hun- 
dred of the most important of these docu- 
ments were either multilithed or mimeo- 
graphed, and a mimeographed catalog was 
issued. An attempt had been made to 


copies of them would have to be worked 
out. The interest in the program, as 
evidenced by correspondence and inquir- 
ies in person and by telephone, was enor- 
mous. Early in 1946 the time had arrived 
to recast the program on a much larger 
scale. 


By the middle of February, when I 
joined the staff of the Publication Board, 
the volume of work was far too great for 
the organization as it existed. The Library 
Division’s staff was only 50, although 
the quota called for 100 people. About 
2,000 reports a week were being received, 
but only 600 were being abstracted in the 
Bibliography, and less than 100 were be- 
ing cataloged. Furthermore, orders for 
copies of reports were coming in at the 
rate of about 600 a wéek, and in many in- 
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stances these orders remained in our own 
shop for as much as six weeks before go- 
ing to the depository libraries. The de- 
positories, suddenly presented with a large 
increase in their work, were also, it must 
be confessed, many weeks behind in filling 
orders. In some instances over three 
months elapsed between receipt of an order 
and its completion. It was obvious that we 
had to establish a broader base for opera- 
tions within the Library Division, if we 
were to handle the ever-increasing volume 
of reports and orders, so a thorough re- 
organization was undertaken. 

The Acquisitions Section remained es- 
sentially as it was, with some functions 
added. The Bibliography Section was 
administratively reorganized and enlarged, 
retaining the same functions. The former 
Custody Section was divided into a Cat- 
log Section and a Reference Services 
Section. A fifth unit was added when the 
Library took over from the administrative 
office the Order Section, which is respon- 
sible for the financial and clerical work 
involved in the sale of the Office of the 
Publication Board reports. Let me give 
you a brief survey of the work of these 
sections as they are at present operating. 


ACQUISITIONS SECTION 


Acquisitions processes all incoming ma- 
terial, and first divides it into two groups: 
materials which will be distributed by the 
Office of the Publication Board, and 
materials which will not. Ordinarily, any 
information which has previously been 
printed for general distribution either here 
or abroad is copyrighted, and cannot be 
freely distributed. Futhermore, it is judg- 
ed to be generally available. Therefore 
such printed items are transferred, with- 
out recording, to the three depositories, 
in accordance with our previously estab- 
lished division of subject fields. All of the 
remaining material goes through the proc- 
essing procedure. Duplicates are elimi- 
nated. New reports are bound, labelled, 
assigned a Publication Board number and 
given a preliminary descriptive cataloging. 
Each report then leaves the section with a 


descriptive catalog card attached. A copy 
of this card goes at once to the Reference 
Services Section as an “In process” card. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY SECTION 


The Bibliography Section is divided 
into three units, the largest of which is 
concerned with abstracting the reports. 
Abstracters are organized in a number of 
primary subject groups, and each group 
has a reviser at its head. Abstracters are 
responsible for the preparation of a com- 
petent abstract of each report they handle. 
They also must indicate on their abstract 
card the subjects under which that partic- 
ular report should be indexed in the sub- 
ject catalog. However, since they are 
technicians, not librarians, they are not 
expected to know the exact form of a 
subject heading. Therefore, they are re- 
quired only to provide information which 
may be recast in suitable form by another 
unit. 

The second Bibliography unit is known 
as the subject heading group. It is com- 
posed of professional librarians. They are 
responsible for the formal consistency of 
the subject headings used and to a limited 
degree for the quality of subject analysis 
of each publication Board report. 

The third group in Bibliography is the 
publishing group. These people are re- 
sponsible for preparing final draft of ab- 
stract cards, and for organizing the pages 
of the weekly Bibliography. 

When the work of these three sub-units 
is complete, the pages of the Bibliography 
of Scientific and Industrial Reports are 
ready to go to the printer, and the reports 
themselves go forward to the Catalog Sec- 
tion. 


CATALOG SECTION 


The Catalog Section also is divided into 
three units. There is a group of highly 
trained technical catalogers, who actually 
serve as catalog revisers. From the draft 
copies of the descriptive catalog and ab- 
stracters’ cards, which come to them 
attached to the document, they establish 
a final card entry. This entry must be 
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complete and consistent both as to form 
and content. 


When the catalog revision unit has 
completed its work, the documents are 
separated from the several cards. The 
cards go to the second group in the Cata- 
log Section, known as the card production 
unit. This unit prepares mimeograph 
stencils of each catalog entry, in the form 
of a master card, on the bottom of which 
appear all of the cross-entries under which 
separate cards are to be filed for each re- 
port. The reports are sent to the Refer- 
ence Services Section where they are 
temporarily housed pending shipment. 

In the card production unit, mimeo- 
graph machine operators turn out multiple 
copies of each card, and other clerical 
workers perform the initial sorting and 
distribution work. A standard distribution 
has been established, so that today, in 
addition to the cards needed for the Cen- 
tral Subject Index a number of other 
cards are prepared. The initial set is for 
the Central Subject Index. One set goes 
to the Library of Congress, our largest 
depository, and one is being temporarily 
stored pending the establishment of an 
overseas office. Furthermore, single cards 
are provided to other sections of the Li- 
brary Division as required, and to several 
other Government agencies. 


One card of each run is attached to the 
original copy of the abstract. Cards and 
abstracts are then sent to the Information 
staff of the Office of the Publication 
Board, which performs all press and 
public relations work. The Information 
staff selects those items which seem to 
have wide industrial or general interest, 
and prepares press releases. These releases 
are widely distributed to technical and 
trade journals and to the general press 
and help to disseminate as widely as pos- 
sible the results of scientific and tech- 
nological research performed during the 
war. 

The initial set of cards prepared for the 
Central Index finally goes to the third 
unit in the Catalog Division, the catalog 
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maintenance unit. This unit is composed 
of both professional and clerical personnel, 
who type the required subject headings 
on the duplicate cards, and then file them 
all in the constantly growing Central In- 
dex. This catalog maintenance unit is 
responsible for the complete physical man- 
agement of the Central Index, no mean 
task in view of the enormous weekly ac- 
cretion of cards, which has been estimated 
currently at around 10,000 cards a week. 

When completed, this index will be the 
only exhaustive and scientifically arranged 
guide to wartime research, both American 
and enemy, to be found in the world. By 
the end of the first year of full scale 
activity, we estimate that this catalog will 
contain the index analysis of at least a 
hundred thousand reports. At five cards 
per report, this means half a million cards 
a year. If reports continue to roll in as we 
expect them to, however, this estimate 
may have to be changed, and at the end 
of our second year we may have as many 
as two million cards in the index. 


REFERENCE SERVICES SECTION 


The Reference Services Section is a 
compact unit of expert searchers. This 
unit answers personal inquiries, telephone 
calls and correspondence concerning the 
materials of the Office of the Publication 
Board. The quantity of their work is im- 
pressive. Personal visits are increasing 
daily, as the catalog grows. A reading 
room is provided for the use of these visi- 
tors. Furthermore, two telephones are 
kept constantly busy with incoming calls 
requesting particular information. 

These public reference services require 
high competence in the field of govern- 
mental reports. ‘The staff members of the 
Reference Services Section must know 
what federal units were responsible for 
what reports, what personalities were in- 
volved, what changes were made in or- 
ganization, what titles were given to vari- 
ous series, and many other details which 
are not ordinarily required of general 
reference workers. 
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This section is further charged with the 
responsibility of advising the Catalog Unit 
as to the types of entry in the Index file 
which are needed to answer the inquiries 
being received. Finally, the Reference 
Services Section is responsible for the 
transmittal of all processed reports to the 
depository libraries, and for maintaining 
transmittal records. This function falls to 
their lot not because it is essentially a 
reference function, but actually because 
the Reference Services Section is at the 
end of the production line. 


ORDER SECTION 


The Order Section is a business office. 
Orders are received either across the 
counter or by mail. They are checked for 
accuracy; an order form is prepared in 
duplicate on cards; and the cards are for- 
warded to the correct depository library 
together with the check or money order 
covering the cost. Each mimeographed 
index card, incidentally, bears a symbol 
indicating to which depository library the 
report has been sent, so that it is a simple 
matter for the order clerks to locate any 
report that is ordered. The depository 
libraries then fill the order and send out 
the photocopies direct. When the order 
is filled, the duplicate order card is re- 
turned to our Order Section, where the 
initial order is cleared. 

This is an approximate picture of the 
nature of our operations at the present 
time. Keeping the framework in mind, 
you can better appreciate some of the 
statistics of our office—particularly those 
which show how we have grown from the 
first phase of our development to the 
second, 


PRODUCTION LEVELS 


The Acquisitions Section, with Dr. Rob- 
ert H. Muller as its Chief, appears to have 
been losing ground over the last six 
months, in terms of average weekly docu- 
ment receipts. What happened was this. 
When we first opened up for business, the 
Board received rather massive shipments 
of documents, which averaged for a while 
over 2,000 items a week. This rate con- 


tinued until quite recently; but a few 
weeks ago, for quite obvious reasons, the 
volume of incoming material slacked off 
considerably. Most of the material coming 
to us must be cleared for security through 
military channels. Our receipts have re- 
cently been slashed, since the Army and 
the Navy are hesitant to release scientific 
and technological data which may en- 
danger our national security. 

Pressure for release of this data is 
growing. For example, we have obtained 
the technical order series of the Army Air 
Forces recently—but only after we had 
in our files over 100 orders for single or 
multiple copies of certain of these orders. 

We have also recently acquired the 
Army-Navy aeronautical specifications, 
and the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics 
specifications are expected soon. Reports 
from the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development continue to come along 
rapidly, though many thousands are still 
held by the military in classified status. 
Even materials from enemy countries con- 
tinue to pour in, although it is here par- 
ticularly that important data are being 
withheld. Very recently, we acquired over 
10,000 German patents which have never 
before been available outside the German 
Patent Office. 

I could go on citing other types of ma- 
terial which are of interest and which are 
still coming in, though in reduced quanti- 
ties. Actually, the acquisition problem is 
not entirely pessimistic, but it is not de- 
void of difficulties and problems. Censor- 
ship is still with us. 

The Bibliography Section has recently 
been reorganized under the direction of 
Dr. Lawrence S. Thompson. As a result 
of the reorganization, the section is now 
ready to increase the amount of its work 
to a point where the Bibliography itself 
may soon include twice as many abstracts 
in each issue as it does now. The abstract- 
ing work is being constantly studied to 
improve its quality and accuracy, as well 
as the quantity of work done. If there are 
no complications, we hope to publish a 
weekly Bibliography of 150 pages or more 
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after July 1. Today the current issues 
contain 80 pages. Even these current 
issues are greatly improved over Volume 
I, Number 1, which was dated January 
11, 1946. For one thing, the table of con- 
tents has been changed from an old census 
classification to a new and more logical 
subject grouping. The abstracts now ap- 
pear in a new form, with the series num- 
ber as the initial entry. Finally, much 
greater attention is now being paid to 
accurate description of content and to con- 
sistency in bibliographical entry. 

Since the arrival of Miss Grace Swift 
as head of the Catalog Section we have 
made some really startling advances. Ori- 
ginally, an attempt was made to catalog 
reports by individually typing the multiple 
copies of each card needed for an adequate 
subject index. The mimeographing tecl- 
nique has, of course, greatly accelerated 
this work. Where the total production of 
a week’s cataloging was formerly around 
100 reports, it now consists of 1500 per 
week. Formerly, we had a backlog of 
several thousand reports not cataloged, 
but today we are able to analyze and 
catalog the reports currently. 


Correspondence and telephone inquir- 
ies are increasing daily in the Reference 
Services Section, under Mrs. Dorothy 
Gordon. The Central Index is proving a 
very useful tool, and with it we propose 
to develop better and more thoroughgoing 
reference services. Currently, we are 
identifying specific reports and specific 
information in various reports. We are 
beginning to prepare short lists on specific 
topics, and we hope that in the near future 
we will be able to provide longer and 
much more detailed lists. 


The flow of work of the Order Section 
is perhaps the most impressive of all. We 
are experiencing an ever-increasing rise 
in the quantities of reports ordered; in- 
deed, the rate of increase has caused us 
real concern, since we have had cause to 
wonder whether we would be able to fill 
all the orders we have been receiving. 
Initially, as I mentioned before, we had 
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hoped to provide mimeographed or multi- 
lithed copies of all our reports. This hope 
was killed in infancy by the enormous 
quantity of the material being received, 
Then we turned to duplication by photo- 
stat or microfilm to speed up the work, 
and made copies only on order. In this 
way we hoped we could keep up with the 
flood. Now, however, it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that we must find other 
means of supplying the demand for copies 
of our reports. What those means will be, 
we still cannot say. 


STATISTICS SHOW AMOUNT OF WORK 
PERFORMED 


Here are a few raw figures to give you 
an idea of the size of the operation per- 
formed by the Library Division. In the 
month of May the Publication Board re- 
ceived 4,464 reports. Of these, 679 were 
sent without processing to the depository 
libraries; 3,312 reports were processed. 
The Bibliography Section in the same 
period prepared five issues of the Biblio- 
graphy, which contained abstracts of about 
5000 reports. This section is now ab- 
stracting at the rate of approximately 
1000 reports a week. 

The Catalog Section has cataloged 
6,166 reports in May, and 9,265 sets of 
cards have been produced and filed. The 
Central Index is now growing at the 
rate of about 2000 cards a day. 

The Reference Services Section is an- 
swering in the neighborhood of 200 letters 
a week, and in the last month has answer- 
ed 831 telephone requests for information, 
and has worked with 512 visitors. 

The Order Section currently is receiv- 
ing orders for nearly 1000 items a day. In 
the last month it has processed orders for 
20,590 reports. 16,971 of these had to be 
photoduplicated ; 3,619 were available in 
printed form. Orders vary in size from 
requests for single reports to requests for 
over 1000 items. The largest single order 
we have yet received was for over 2000 
reports, at a cost of $5,594.50. It is not 
unusual to receive orders amounting to 


over $100. 
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As for the future, we are looking toward 
a continually increasing level of work in 
all sections of the Library Division. Meth- 
ods have been established whereby we can 
process between 2000 and 4000 reports 
a week. By “process” I mean the whole 
production line of acquiring, abstracting, 
cataloging and making available on order 
all of these reports. 

Such enormous production is possible 
only because we have streamlined stand- 
ard library procedures. Our cataloging is 
abbreviated, but I believe it is sound. In 
our abstracting we have had to reduce 
detail to a minimum. Accuracy, rather 
than comprehensiveness is our goal here. 
Acquisition procedures have been ration- 
alized until by now a minimum of handl- 
ing is required. Each large unit of new 
material is taken as a specific problem, and 
appropriate methods for handling it are 
established individually. 

Generally, the heads of each section 
have been given wide latitude for inde- 
pendent judgment in determining what 
methods shall be applied to individual re- 
ports, and in increasing the efficiency of 
their own operation. From the internal, 
mechanical point of view I feel that we 
are now well established. However, from 
the public point of view, we might do 
better. For example, we have been made 


increasingly aware of the fact that the 
methods we now have to use in the photo- 
duplication of copies of reports are un- 
satisfactory. They are costly, slow and 
often give poor results. 

Elsewhere in the organization public 
service is also being greatly improved. 
The reference service is constantly 
strengthened by the Central Index, which 
now grows at the rate of better than a 
drawer a day. The Order Section is now 
getting out orders to the depositories in 
less than two days. And outside the Li- 
brary itself, the Information Division of 
the Office of the Publication Board is 
steadily increasing its effectiveness. The 
publicity the more important reports re- 
ceive through the efforts of this division is 
easily traceable in increased orders for 
these reports. 


CONCLUSION 


The Office of the Publication Board is 
attempting to perform the basic task out- 
lined in the President’s Executive Orders. 
It is not a simple or an easy function. It 
involves handling masses of material un- 
dreamed of in ordinary library processing 
terms. We have conquered some of the 
problems which this extraordinary job has 
brought with it, but others remain, and 
new ones appear from time to time. We 
attack them as they develop. 


PREPARATION OF SPECIALISTS FOR 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES! 


By ROBERT B. DOWNS 
Director, University of Illinois Library and Library School, Urbana, Illinois 


HE subject of preparing specialists 
for University libraries can be ap- 
proached from many directions. I 
Propose to deal with several aspects, but 


—_—. 


1 Paper presented at open meeting of Western New 
York hapter, os June 21, 1946 during A. L. A. 
Convention in Buffalo. 


especially with the actual personnel needs 
of present-day university libraries. There 
are two fundamental questions being 
asked about library education today: 
first, how can we draw the ablest recruits 
into the profession; and second, after we 
have succeeded in attracting them, how 
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can we give them the best possible train- 
ing for librarianship? 

As Ernest Reece, Joseph Wheeler and 
other recent investigators have pointed 
out, library schools are still placing 
heavy emphasis on the narrowly techni- 
cal, on methods and routines, rather than 
on basic principles looking toward de- 
veloping the professional character of li- 
brarianship. In his book, Programs for 
Library Schools, Professor Reece shows, 
furthermore, that existing library school 
curricula are characterized by hetero- 
geneous courses, containing many irrele- 
vant elements, repetitious to a certain 
extent of each other, and omitting im- 
portant matter fully deserving of a place 
in the program. On the record, it would 
appear that no type of professional school 
has been more conservative in its point 
of view or less willing to experiment than 
library schools. 


A variety of reasons accounts for this 
attitude. At the root of the problem is 
a dilemma which has always confronted 
library schools. That is, the schools have 
been expected to give students a thor- 
ough grounding in technical processes, as 
well as a broad professional education, 
and to complete the whole task in the 
traditional one-year program. The diffi- 
culty of including all pertinent or even 
all essential material in a single crowded 
year is obvious to everyone who has 
studied the situation—yet relatively few 
students go further. If we are to con- 
tinue to hold the program within the con- 
fines of one academic year, the library 
school courses should unquestionably be 
logically classified and arranged, avoid- 
ing duplication, eliminating non-essen- 
tials, and the curriculum restricted to 
fundamentals. I am increasingly doubt- 
ful, however, if two semesters or three 
quarters are adequate to produce the 
kind of librarian needed for the modern 
university and research library. What 


are some of the requirements of these li- 
braries which our prevailing system of 
library education is failing to satisfy? 
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WEAKNESS OF PRESENT LIBRARY 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


A major weakness in our present pro- 
gram of library training is the lack of 
specialization. The idea of  specializa- 
tion in research fields has, of course, 
been criticized, with such belittling de. 
finitions as “learning more and more 
about less and less.’ Nevertheless, spec- 
ialization is the unmistakable trend in 
nearly all branches of human effort, in- 
cluding libraries, as I do not need to tell 
members of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. An outstanding scientist, Dean 
Fernandus Payne of Indiana University, 
recently expressed what has taken place 
in the field of his particular interest, 
zoology : 

“Men who formerly thought of them- 
selves as zoologists,” stated Dean Payne, 
“now are embryologists, experimental em- 
bryologists, geneticists, cytologists, endocri- 
nologists, protozoologists, mammalogists, 
ecologists, entomologists, morphologists, 
physiologists, general physiologists, cellular 
physiologists, taxonomists, conchologists, 
ornithologists, and so on ad infinitum.” 


Virtually every large research field has 
become infinitely divided, in this same 
fashion. The minute divisions of fields 
and extreme specialization of subjects 
have naturally created problems for l- 
braries, both in the collecting and pro- 
cessing of materials and in the provision 
of trained personnel. Looking to the fu- 
ture, however, the probabilities are that 
we shall have fewer heterogeneous collec- 
tions inclusive of all subjects, character- 
istic of the present period, and that there 
will be more libraries devoted to the in- 
tensive cultivation of a limited number 


of fields. 


Those of us who have looked for l- 
brarians with a particular type of train- 
ing to fill vacancies are aware of the 
scarcity of available talent. Not infre- 
quently it is necessary to go outside the 
library profession to find properly quali- 
fied persons. Comparatively few librar- 
ians are subject experts, and there is pat- 
ticular difficulty in finding persons with 
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combination training, who are familiar 
with library techniques and who at the 
same time know the literature of a scien- 
tific or technical field, such as medicine, 
engineering, music, fine arts or law. Yet 
we have special departments in such 
fields in university libraries. A solution 
for the problem of finding specialists was 
adopted by one university librarian of my 
acquaintance. His method is to select 
from the graduate students in his institu- 
tion the best prospects, for example, in 
biology or chemistry, and to persuade 
them to go to library school, promising 
them positions when they come out. He 
thus obtains exactly the kind of training 
wanted. This librarian reports, however, 
that he is handicapped in two particu- 
lars: first, library salaries are generally 
below those which these students would 
receive as biologists or chemists; and, 
second, most girls selected in this way 
marry and leave about the time their 
period of training is completed. 


Another university librarian has de- 
cided opinions on this matter. Nathan 
Van Patten of Stanford University 
wrote: “I have come to the conclusion 
that an adequate personnel for large uni- 
versity libraries cannot be provided by 
attempting to convert general library 
workers into subject specialists. This is 
wasteful and the end results are disap- 
pointing. It does seem more likely that 
success would come from an attempt to 
convert subject specialists into library 
workers.” Mr. Van Patten suggested 
special library school programs to care 
for such students, with careful control of 
admissions. “It would be undesirable,” he 
goes on to say, “to encourage young bio- 
logists, engineers, lawyers and physicians 
to prepare for librarianship unless there 
was an assurance of suitable employment 
at proper salary levels. Hence, such 
training might well be restricted to candi- 
dates already selected for specific posi- 
tions in particular libraries. Young medi- 
cal men interested in librarianship can be 
found... The salary paid to a qualified 


medical librarian must approximate the 
income which he could reasonably expect 
from the practice or teaching of medi- 
cine.” 


ADVANTAGE OF SUBJECT SPECIALISTS 
ON LIBRARY SCHOOL STAFFS 


There is a strong feeling among many 
university faculty members and research 
workers that a considerable proportion 
of the teaching staff should be composed 
of subject specialists. For example, the 
teaching or research biologist should find 
a biologist librarian in the library, and 
the same sort of specialized service 
should be provided for lawyers, geolog- 
ists, chemists, historians and other im- 
portant subject fields. Of course this 
type of organization would only be pos- 
sible in large libraries, but one or more 
specialists may be needed even in small 
institutions. 


One recent development in university 
library architecture may have a profound 
effect on this question of subject special- 
ists on the library staff. I refer to the 
divisional reading room system of or- 
ganization. There is a distinct trend, in 
university library buildings which are be- 
ing planned for construction during the 
next few years, toward large subject di- 
visions, in which all materials—books, 
periodicals, documents, pamphlets—in a 
broad subject field are assembled. The 
librarians in charge of these divisions are 
expected to be trained both in the sub- 
ject itself and in library techniques. Sub- 
ject specialists, it is argued, will largely 
eliminate the need for the traditional 
general reference and circulation librar- 
ians. The divisional library is in essence, 
of course, an expansion of our old 
friend, the departmental library, with 
such added advantages as less duplica- 
tion, less overlapping of fields, fewer 
gaps, more expert service and better ad- 
ministration. Divisional librarians would 
presumably require comprehensive rather 
than narrow specialization of training. 
For example, a librarian in charge of a 
fine arts division should have had prep- 
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aration not restricted to, say, architec- 
ture; a person heading a_ biological 
sciences library ought to have had courses 
in other sciences than entomology . 

Returning to the problem of recruit- 
ing specialized personnel for the library, 
one method has been indicated: to send 
to library schools students or others who 
already possess the required background. 
An alternative would be to attempt to 
give students the essential knowledge as 
part of their library school training. Sev- 
eral schools have made definite efforts in 
this direction. Columbia, for example, 
offers courses in music bibliography and 
music library administration, law library 
administration, medical and engineering 
literature. Illinois has courses in biologi- 
cal, chemical and legal literature. Cali- 
fornia lists a course in scientific litera- 
ture. The question arises, however: Is 
a single bibliographical or administrative 
course in the special field sufficient? It 
would appear superficial to the man who 
had devoted years of preparation to the 
subject. But certainly, we could not ex- 
pect the librarian to spend a period in 
law school or engineering school equal in 
length to the time spent by the profes- 
sional lawyer or engineer, and in any case 
it would hardly be necessary. A chemis- 
try librarian does not need to have a doc- 
torate in chemistry or be an expert re- 
search chemist to do effective reference 
work in chemistry. 

One answer, it seems to me, in solving 
the problem of producing specialists for 
library service, is to arrange for closer 
relations with other professional schools. 
Virtually all our leading library schools 
are associated with universities. It should 
be possible to work out combination pro- 
grams with such professional schools as 
commerce, engineering, law, agriculture, 
education, fine arts and journalism to 
permit library school students, who wish 
to specialize, to register for certain basic 
courses. The period of training would 
necessarily have to be extended, but the 
end result of such a program would be 
to produce librarians competent to take 
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charge of specialized collections and 
equipped to be of genuine assistance to 
the scholar and research worker. At the 
same time, librarians with the additional 
preparation would be entitled to increas. 
ed compensation. 

Difficulties in the way of specializa- 
tion are admitted. One criticism is that 
the demand for subject experts in librar- 
ies is limited. There is no question, 
though that the demand is rapidly in- 
creasing. Another objection is that in- 
adequate salaries do not justify long 
periods of training. Here it can be stated 
that salaries for specialists are advancing 
and will go higher as better trained per- 
sonnel is available. Still another con- 
trary argument is the lack of trained in- 
structors in library schools. It is true 
that present library school instructors 
are generally not prepared to teach spec- 
ialized subjects. The answer, in addition 
to the plan for close cooperation with 
other schools, would be to draw into the 
instructional staff special librarians and 
other experts familiar with the literature 
and problems of particular fields. 

In preparing specialists for library 
service it would be a great advantage, of 
course, if library schools had more con- 
trol over students’ undergraduate or pre- 
professional education. One of the diff- 
culties always confronting library schools 
is that the undergraduate educational 
preparation of students seldom furnishes 
an ideal basis for professional librarian- 
ship. Any control, under our traditional 
form of library school organization, is 
practicable, however, in relatively few 
cases. The new plan at the University of 
Chicago has this aim, but has not yet 
functioned long enough to demonstrate 
its success. Under the Chicago arrange- 
ment, the last two years of undergradu- 
ate work are directed by the library 
school, with the aim of giving students a 
proper basis for later professional library 
courses. A certain amount of specializa- 
tion in a subject field is provided for, 
based upon the student’s interests and 
future plans. 
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My own belief as to an ideal solution 
for the problem of supplying specialists 
for university library staffs, is that a 
system of internships is needed, taking a 
cue from the medical profession. This 
might be a three-pronged affair, carried 
on more or less simultaneously. One 
prong would be the library school curri- 
culum; the second would be appropriate 
courses in other professional schools of 
the institution, as I suggested earlier; 
and the third would be employment as a 
salaried assistant in a departmental or 
special library, such as chemistry, engin- 
eering or law, devoted to the student’s 
field of specialization. A program of this 
nature, spread over, say, a two-year per- 
iod, would furnish an excellent founda- 
tion, both practical and theoretical, for 
appointment to a special librarianship in 
a university or elsewhere. In an intern- 
ship, a student should follow a carefully 
developed program, of course, with his 
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work adequately supervised, and not 
limited to routine and clerical jobs. 
Otherwise, an internship is likely to de- 
teriorate into the old “practice work” 
idea, which had some good features, but 
which on the whole contributed little 
toward producing librarians with a broad 
grasp and understanding of their profes- 
sion. It would also be necessary to guard 
against having these students exploited 
or paid less for their services than would 
be received by other assistants doing 
similar work; that is, it should not be re- 
garded by libraries, as Joseph Wheeler 
expressed it, “as a device to get them- 
selves good help at a bargain.” 

I am convinced that a well-rounded 
plan of this kind, if properly administer- 
ed, and with careful selection of person- 
nel would go far toward supplying the 
sort of librarians needed in special types 
of libraries in wuniversities, and would 
raise the standards of our profession. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY SERVICES AND THEIR 
PLACE IN THE LIBRARY COMMUNITY '! 


By LURA SHORB 


Librarian, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


LL, special libraries have two func- 
tions in common, although the col- 
lections may vary from clippings to 

reports. These are (1) giving the users 
what they want, and (2) giving the users 
what they need before they express a 
want. It is this second function wherein 
the special library differs from the refer- 
ence department of a public or university 
library. 

GIVING THE USERS WHAT THEY WANT 

In giving the users what they want, a 


1 Paper presented at open meeting of Western New 


York Chapter, S.L. A., on June 21, 1946, during 
A.L. A. Convention in Buffsin 


librarian starts with or builds up a collec- 
tion. It is usually small and limited to the 
immediate interests of the company, de- 
partment or institution which the library 
serves. These libraries are reference li- 
braries and include essential books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals and indexes. Beyond 
that the collection varies according to 
the type of organization. A technical re- 
search library requires complete files of 
journals because original work is first 
published there and a chemist has need 
to delve in the past to avoid repeating 
work. It may have company reports, 
correspondence, patents, trade literature 
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and specifications. Advertising libraries 
have large files of clippings, newspaper 
libraries keep photographs, and business 
libraries gather statistics. These collec- 
tions are almost as diverse in form as in 
subject matter. 


One of the commonest methods the 
special librarian employs to fill the users’ 
wants is the index or indexes he com- 
piles. Like the collection these vary in 
form and scope. One librarian may pen- 
cil a reference on a card and drop it in 
a small file on his desk when he calls the 
attention of the personnel manager to 
an article on employe merit-rating plans. 
Another may issue a literature reference 
bulletin and then file the cards in the 
book catalog. Still others maintain in- 
dexes of patents, of trade names, of stat- 
istics, of photostats and microfilm, of 
company reports and manuscripts, and 
even of samples and equipment. 


Like material is always put under the 
same heading—not “ethylcellulose”  to- 
day and “cellulose ethyl ether”, tomor- 
row. The best subject is chosen and 
ample “see” and “see also” references 
inserted. The same care is used for 
author and company indexes—DeBell is 
filed at D which he prefers, the German 
umlaut “u” at “ue” and RCA at Radio 
Corporation of America. These indexes 
are generally designed to be used by the 
entire clientele, and the librarian who 
compiles them frequently becomes the 
recognized authority in the organization 
on indexing, nomenclature and subject 
headings. And how these librarians do 
gripe about poor subject indexes like that 
of Official Gazette of the U. S. Patent 
Office ! 

In giving the users what they want, 
another matter to be decided is: what 
services can the library afford to render? 
Both personnel time and direct cash out- 
lay have to be considered. In a one-man 
library, the users themselves may charge 
out the books “cafeteria style” or the 
clientele may do their own reference 
work and merely ask for help in locating 
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a document that is not in its regular 
place. 


At the other extreme are elaborate in- 
dexes, and abstracting, translating, bib- 
liographical and literature research sery- 
ices which are rendered by library staff 
members who are specialists in the sub- 
ject and in literature sources. If acces- 
sion lists and literature reference bulle- 
tins are issued, they may range from 
author and title entries to book reviews 
and abstracts of the articles. Library 
costs rise sharply when such bulletins in- 
clude reviews and abstracts. The increas- 
ed costs, however, may be offset by a 
saving in users’ time. This is particu- 
larly true when the reader would be more 
profitably employed in the laboratory or 
when he is located at a distant plant or 
field office with no library facilities. In 
the latter case, such abstracts may eli- 
minate the need of duplicate copies of 
books and periodicals. 


In a special library it is not always a 
book or an article that is wanted but a 
fact. This requires the librarian’s knowl- 
edge of the subject and an evaluation of 
sources of information in his own li- 
brary, in nearby libraries and in the 
memories of fellow workers. If this fact 
has been published in a book and the 
book is in the library, the path is smooth. 
If it appeared in a periodical and a little 
later in a periodical index, it is relatively 
easy to find. But if it is buried in an ob- 
scure publication or in a company letter 
or report that is not indexed, or worst 
of all merely discussed at a conference, 
the search may be most difficult and time- 
consuming. Then there are also the facts 
which have to be developed. We remem- 
ber the librarian’ who sat down an hour 
before the evening whistle blew to figure 
out how many molecules of triethanola- 
mine lauryl sulfate could be put on the 
point of a pin. A vice-president of her 
company needed the information for a 


1 Strieby, Irene M. and Cole, Betty Joy, “Finding 
Facts for a Chemical Clientele’ Chemical Indus- 
tries, 57, 1064-8 (1945). 
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talk he was to give that night. These li- 
brary specialists usually get the facts 
they seek and rarely admit defeat. 


GIVING THE USERS WHAT THEY NEED 
BEFORE THEY EXPRESS A WANT 

The best way of giving the users what 
they need before they are aware of a 
need is to anticipate their wants. 

To anticipate needs in an industrial 
company it is necessary for the librarian 
to keep in touch with current manufac- 
turing processes and new developments. 
This is done by reading reports, attend- 
ing conferences, following operation data 
and watching announcements. It is also 
very important for the librarian to know 
who is who in the organization and who 
is interested in what. One doesn’t mis- 
take a clerk for a vice-president or send 
the latest figures on rosin production to 
the general manager of the explosives de- 
partment. 

With this knowledge of the interests 
of the organization and the personnel, the 
librarian follows publishers’ lists and 
book reviews to select new books, and 
the Monthly Catalog and other govern- 
ment department lists to get government 
documents. He issues standing orders 
and has the name of the library added to 
mailing lists to insure prompt delivery of 
the items wanted regularly. He watches 
trade journals for articles of interest to 
the group he serves, for news of changes 
in his own and competitive companies, 
for the doings of important peonle of 
the field, for statistics on commodities, 
and for trade literature and price lists. 

He must also discard old and inactive 
material. The special library should 
never become archives except, perhaps, 
for the organization’s own records and 
unpublished documents. Thus by con- 
stantly being mindful of past, present 
and possible future activities, the librar- 
ian keeps the collection active and in 
balance.. 

Many special libraries issue periodic 
publications listing current journal arti- 
cles and circulate these bulletins widely 
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in the organization and in some instances 
outside the organization as well. They 
are usually mimeographed and the sheets 
stapled together either with or without 
a special cover. Memorandums and tele- 
phone calls are also used in place of or 
to supplement the bulletins. 


Evaluating books and recommending 
book purchases, keeping abreast of new 
journals, requesting trade literature as 
soon as it is announced, ordering patents 
each week and then circulating the new 
additions to interested persons, publish- 
ing accession lists and keeping in close 
personal contact with current and com- 
pleted projects are ways in which most 
special librarians anticipate the needs of 
their clients. 

How special libraries operate and 
render services have been shown briefly. 
The effectiveness of the operation de- 
pends to a great extent on cooperation 
with other libraries, special, public and 
university. Thus the book and periodi- 
cal collection can be quite small if large 
libraries are nearby. One engineering li- 
brary in Detroit has only the most essen- 
tial books because the public library has 
an excellent technical department. The 
same is true of many organizations in 
New York because they can make their 
literature searches in the New York Pub- 
lic Library and in other large city librar- 
ies. The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
considered this factor and located its 
four regional laboratories near universi- 
ties with good technical libraries. If one 
is not so fortunate as to have these large 
good-neighbor libraries next door, then 
greater use has to be made of photostats 
and microfilm. 

On the other hand, special libraries 
can sometimes reciprocate by furnishing 
books on interlibrary loan, looking up 
information in their indexes, and making 
their collection available to university 
teachers, to graduate students, and also 
to persons who cannot obtain everything 
they need from the public library. Their 
special knowledge can be put to use by 
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other librarians. For instance, a techni- 
cal library specialist might advise the li- 
brarian of the public library not to pur- 
chase an old book on cellulose acetate 
that a borrower wanted, since the public 
library already had a newer and better 
book on the subject. We have even an- 
swered a request of a secretary to a 
federal judge for a book on polymers 
and, over the telephone, given the judge 
himself a rapid survey of the field of 
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high polymers. 

In this paper I have tried to show that 
the functions of a special library are 
mainly to have information always on 
tap, to anticipate needs, and to evaluate 
and condense current literature and feed 
it to the clientele. In doing this, the ]j- 
brary specialist draws on all the resources 
in his organization and in other libraries, 
and in return he is always glad to recip. 
rocate. 


OPERATING ANALYSIS LIBRARY 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
ADMINISTRATION 


By JOHN BRAXTON McCLURKIN! 


Formerly Librarian, Operating Analysis Library, Federal Home Loan Bank Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


S the one general library center 
A of the entire Federal Home Loan 

Bank Administration, except for 
legal reference and materials, the Operat- 
ing Analysis Library serves in a broad 
field of housing, mortgage finance and re- 
lated real estate activities. Functions of 
the FHLB Administration include pro- 
viding a credit reserve for thrift and 
home-financing institutions, protecting the 
savings of investors in such institutions, 
and discharging a major responsibility 
in the encouragement and safe-guarding 
of home ownership. The Library’s col- 
lections and operations mirror these 
broad purposes, as well as reflecting more 
particularly the work of the Operating 
Analysis Division under which it is 
placed administratively. Statistical and 
commentary reports and current informa- 
tion (newspapers, magazines and clipping 
files) on savings and loan associations, 





1 Mr. McClurkin’s present address is International 
House, Chicago. He is completing requirements 
for the Ph. D. degree in the Graduate Library 


School, University of Chicago. 


state and local data files, and reference 
materials on the general economics of 
finance, real estate, housing and related 
fields make up the larger part of the col- 
lection. In addition to its library func- 
tions, the Operating Analysis Library is 
the archives and distribution center for 
regular and special reports of the FHLB 
Administration and the Operating Analy- 
sis Division. 

SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 

The Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation, a constituent unit of 
the FHLB Administration, was created 
to insure the safety of savings in thrift and 
home-financing institutions. To assist 
in the carrying out of its program, an im- 
portant and complete collection relating to 
savings and loan associations in the 
United States has been assembled during 
the last decade. Material on both the 
historical developments of the movement 
and significant current activities is in- 
cluded. Files are maintained of annual 
reports of state savings and loans super- 
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visors. These files cover the years 1930 to 
date and, until annual reports on opera- 
tions are released, are segregated by 
FHLB System bank districts. Finally 
they are filed by states. Reports and state- 
ments of conditions of individual associa- 
tions are received, as are bulletins, news 
releases and other periodic publications of 
state leagues of savings and loan associa- 
tions, and the two national trade associa- 
tions, the United States Savings and Loan 
League and the National Savings and 
Loan League. 

STATE AND LOCAL DATA REFERENCE FILES 


Information relating to housing mar- 
kets is collected in the Library’s state 
and local data files. This material is of 
both a continuing and non-continuing na- 
ture and efforts are made to obtain data 
on as many localities as possible. Oper- 
ating records of state banking and insur- 
ance departments, reports and publica- 
tions of housing authorities, and informa- 
tion relating to city, state and regional 
planning are among the types of material 
in these files. Regular series issued by 
U. S. Government agencies on a locality 
basis, such as the Census Bureau occu- 
pancy and vacancy surveys, are also in- 
cluded. 


PUBLICATIONS DEPOSITORY AND 
DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
The Library is a depository for the 
FHLB Administration’s own publica- 
tions. Each division of the Agency sends 
to the Library copies of its reports as 
issued. In the case of reports and releases 
by the Operating Analysis Division, the 


Library acts as storage and distribution 
center after distribution is made to regu- 
lar recipients. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR EXPANSION 


In an address on the postwar housing 
era John B. Blandford, Jr., predecessor to 
Wilson W. Wyatt as administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, declared: 

“In any appraisal of the functioning of pri- 
vate enterprise in postwar housing, the home 
financing institution holds a central posi- 
tion. ... There is no more important require- 
ment for a succesful peacetime housing effort 
than the existence of a sound system of home 
financing institutions which will channel the 
savings of our citizens into productive hous- 
ing investments, and which will be responsive 
to the mutual interest in sound planning, sound 
construction and sound financing that is 
shared by builders, investors, home-owners 
and the community at large... . In terms of a 
potential new housing market at least double 
what we had before the war, it is clear that 
the progress made in past years should be 
broadened and deepened if the larger respon- 
sibilities now facing the home financing field 
are to be successfully performed.” 


In meeting this challenge the Operating 
Analysis Library will have a responsi- 
bility. Better housekeeping facilities are 
needed; the basic reference book collec- 
tion must have additions; materials al- 
ready in the Library should be more com- 
pletely indexed and cataloged to make 
more accessible the experiences of this 
agency in the field of home financing. 
New sources should be tapped and means 
developed for wider use of reference ma- 
terials to keep the staff informed of cur- 
rent developments in the fields of endeavor 
of the Agency. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


much to work for this year. After 
one postwar year, we can begin to 
pick up the threads of plans which were 
postponed because of the war and formu- 


Be sich Libraries Association has 


late new ones. We can think more of 
others and less of ourselves. It would 
seem that one of our opportunities is the 
cementing of more friendly relations with 
those who have not been as fortunate as 
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we. Many librarians from other coun- 
tries are being sent to America to find 
out how library work is carried on and 
what new developments have taken place 
here. We, in the east, are fortunate in 
being able to meet these people person- 
ally, to discuss their problems with them 
and to give them such assistance as we 
can. But that does not mean the rest of 
you do not share in this. New York is 
not the only city to which they come. 
Whatever good will we are creating, we 


[September 


are creating for our profession as a 
whole and for Special Libraries Asgo- 
ciation in particular. Those of us who 
are fortunate enough to meet and con- 
verse with these strangers find they are 
eager to learn from us and most willing 
to reciprocate to the best of their ability, 
Let us, by helping graciously, make the 
most of the opportunity offered us and 
thus build well for the future of Special 
Libraries. 
Berry Joy Cote, 
President. 


S. L.A. STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN AND SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVES' 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN 


ARCHIVES 
Mrs. Abigail Hausdorfer, 1945-47 
c/o Sullivan Memorial Library 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


CLASSIFICATION 
Miss Ruth S. Leonard, 1945-47 
Simmons College 
300 The Fenway 
Boston 15, Mass. 


CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 
Mr. Ford M. Pettit, 1946-47 
The Detroit News 
Detroit, Mich. 


CONVENTION 
Miss Marion E. Wells, 1946-47 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
38 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, II. 
FINANCE 
Mr. Walter Hausdorfer, 1945-47 
Sullivan Memorial Library 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


1 Mimeographed lists of names of Chapter Pres’- 
dents and Group Chairmen may be Banned on 
request from §S. L. A. Headquarters, 31 East 
10th Street, New York 3, N. y. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Miss Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, 1945-47 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
345 Hudson Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Miss Jane Brewer, 1945-47 
Real Property Survey Data Unit Library 
Federal Housing Administration 
Washington 25, D. C. 


MICROFILM AND DOCUMENTATION 
Mr. Gerritt E. Fielstra, 1946-48 
N. Y. Public Library 
New York, N. Y. 


NOMINATING 
Miss Marion G. Eaton, 1946-47 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
30 Pearl Street 
Boston, Mass. 


PusLic RELATIONS 
Mr. Robert W. Christ, 1946-48 


The Grosvenor Library 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS GOVERNING 
Miss Lura Shorb, 1946-48 
Hercules Powder Company 
Experiment Station 
Wilmington 99, Del. 
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STATISTICS 
Mr. Walter Hausdorfer, 1946-48 
Sullivan Memorial Library 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


SrupENT LOAN FUND 
Miss Marion L. Hatch, 1945-47 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TRAINING AND PROFESSIONAL ACTIVI- 
TIES 
To be appointed. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN 


CoMMITTEE ON AFFILIATION WITH A. 


ha He: 
Mr. Herman H. Henkle, 1946-47 
Processing Department 
Library of Congress 
Washington 25, D. C. 
CoMMITTEE OF THREE OF EXECUTIVE 


BoaRD 

Mrs. Irene M. Strieby, 1946-47 
Lilly Research Laboratory 

Eli Lilly & Co. 

Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 
Dr. Mary A. Bennett, 1944-47 
Columbia University Libraries 
New York 27, N. Y. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 
Mrs. Ruth McG. Lane, 1945-47 
Vail Librarian 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CouncIL oF NATIONAL Liprary Asso- 
CIATIONS 
Miss Betty Joy Cole, 1946-47 
Calco Chemical Division 


American Cyanamid Company 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


Tue H. W. Witson CoMPANY 
Miss Fannie Simon, 1946-47 
McCall Corporation 
230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


LiprAry Binpinc Institute ComMIT- 
TEE 
Mr. Phillips Temple, 1946-47 
Riggs Memorial Library 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 


EVENTS and PUBLICATIONS 


Suspyect HEADINGS FOR THE INFORMATION 
Fitz, compiled by Lois M. Wenman and Miriam 
Ogden Ball, Public Library, Newark, N. J. is 
the 6th edition of this list. It had been revised to 
include additional headings used in one library 
as a framework for a growing collection of ma- 
terial on the most outstanding problems of the 
day: labor-management relations, the United 
Nations organization and federal and local bene- 
fits for veterans. (N. Y., The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1946. 112 p.) A copy of this is on 
loan at S. L. A. Headquarters. 

+ + * 

CLASSIFICATION FOR MEDICAL LITERATURE, by 
Eileen R. Cunningham, Librarian, Vanderbilt 
University School of Medicine (Nashville, 
Tenn., Vanderbilt University Press, 1946. 3rd 
ed., rev. & enl. 160 p.) is designed to be of aid 
in bridging the gap in training and approach 
which exists between the highly specialized 
patrons of medical libraries and the librarian. A 
copy of this classification may be borrowed from 
S. L. A. Headquarters. 

* * * 

Indian Librarian, a library quarterly edited 

by Sant Ram Bhatia, is a new publication of 


the P. O. Forman College, Lahore, India. It 
is planned to include in it articles of profes- 
sional interest, digests of articles from foreign 
library journals, library topics, news, letters 
and discussions on current library problems, 
book selection guide, reviews and annotated no- 
tices of current literature. It aims to provide 
counsel, guidance and leadership in all matters 
pertaining to or affecting library development 
throughout India. 
* * * 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 
FoR LINGUISTICS AND LANGUAGES, by Dr. 
George L. Trager, is an excellent and most 
comprehensive study of the subject. It has been 
reprinted from Studies in Linguistics, 3.54-108 
(1945), 4, 1-50 (1946). Available from: Dr. 
George L. Trager, 1703 Harvard St., N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. Price $1.00, postpaid. 

« * + 

Representatives of the “Big Five” on the 
Security Council of the United Nations have 
for the first time agreed on an interpretation of 
the United Nations as contained in THE UNITED 
NATIONS, A HANDBOOK ON THE NEW WORLD OR- 
GANIZATION, by Louis Dolivet. Among the dele- 
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gates endorsing Mr. Dolivet’s book are Andrei 
Gromyko, of the USSR; Herschell V. John- 
son, of the United States; the Honorable Philip 
Noel-Baker, of Great Britain; Alexander Par- 
odi, of France; Dr. Quo Tai-Chi, of China; and 
the Honorable Herbert Evatt, of Australia, who 
has become the unofficial representative of the 
smaller nations. 

In addition to the first complete analysis of 
the workings of the various United Nations in- 
stitutions, Mr. Dolivet’s book contains an in- 
troduction by Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, the text of the Charter, the 
Statutes of the International Court, lists of key 
personnel and useful charts. THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS will be published by Farrar, Straus & 
Co., Inc., N. Y., on September 20. 

* a * 

The S. L. A. International Relations Com- 
mittee is to be congratulated on its first bulletin. 
It gives in concise form the activities of S. L. A., 
what the Association is and what it hopes to 
accomplish. There is no doubt but that it will 
be read with much interest by libraries and 
professional organizations all over the world. 
Copies of this Bulletin may be borrowed from 
S. L. A. Headquarters. 

* 7 * 

That libraries and their librarians in business 
enterprises and other organizations are being 
recognized as a definite part of their manage- 
ment is evidenced by two company publications 
just reaching the Editor’s desk. In The Lilly 
Review for May 1946 there is an interesting 
close-up of Irene M. Strieby and her activities. 
She is called the “Jill-of-all-trades and mistress 
of the Library”. 

The other publication describes the various 
departments of the Cornell Aeronautical Labora- 
tory and includes a picture of the Library with 
an insert of its librarian, Elma T. Evans. 

* > * 

Tue Compitator; Bustness Catcutt (Seat- 
tle, Wash., Compilation Company of America, 
1945. 24lpp.), is a rapid and easy-to-use aid 
to business operations. The calculi contained 
are complete, accurate, simple and comprehen- 
sive and especially adaptable to figuring pay- 
rolls and percentages. 

= 4 - 

Wao’s Wuo 1n Latin America; a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Notable Living Men 
and Women of Latin America, has had two 
editions, one in 1935 and a second in 1940. Part 
one, Mexico, is now published in a third revised 
and enlarged edition. It is edited by Ronald 
Hilton. The work, in seven parts, is published 
by Stanford University Press, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. 

* + ~ 

E.ectronic ENGINEERING Master INpEx, a 

Subject Index to Electronic Engineering Peri- 
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odicals, edited by Frank A. Petraglia, is an 
index to 65 periodicals. The book is divided 
into two parts: Part I, covering the period from 
January 1925 to December 1934; Part II, cov- 
ering the period from January 1935 to June 
1945. Published by Electronics Research Pub- 
lishing Co., 238 East 44th Street, New York, 
NN... 
a a * 

Postwar employment prospects in three occu- 
pations are described in three different six. 
page OccupaTionAL AssTracts published by 
Occupational Index, Inc., New York U., N. Y. 
3, N. Y. at 25¢ each. The occupations covered 
are: Lawyer; Social worker ; Ceramic engineer, 
Each abstract summarizes available information 
on the nature of the work, abilities and training 
required, earnings, number and distribution of 
workers, advantages, disadvantages and postwar 
prospects. Sources of further information and 
best references for additional reading are in- 
cluded. 

. . * 

Tre Work oF THE INTERNATIONAL MusEuMS 
Orrick AND ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS Durinc 
THE Pertop June 1940- January 1945 (Paris, 
International Museums Office, n. d. 32p.) by 
E. Foundoukidis, with text in English and 
French, contains a complete record of the acti- 
vities and publications of the Association during 
the war years and also a list of publications 
which are now in preparation. 

* » * 


Congressional Notebook is a new service for 
editors, commentators, librarians, etc., to help 
them keep track of the activities of Congress 
and Congressmen. It is a weekly service, in- 
dexed, compiled and bound into Congressional 
Quarterly every 90 days. The 4 volumes for 
1945, out early in 1946, cover the 79th Congress, 
with records dating back to 1919 on key votes of 
present members of Congress. This is a produc- 
tion of Press Research, founded in 1944 by 
Nelson and Henrietta Poynter, newspapermen 
of wide experience. The New York representa- 
tive is Mr. L. J. Mordell, Press Research, 500 
Fifth Avenue. 

* + . 

Hammond's Illustrated Lrsrary Wortp ATLAS 
(N. Y., C. S. Hammond & Co., Inc., 1946. 
312p. $5.00) contains not only the maps and in- 
dexes usually found in atlases, but new features 
such as The Races of Mankind, Illustrated 
World Geography and a Pictorial History of 
World War II. Businessmen of today work to 
a great extent from maps to visualize markets, 
distribution, sales, routes, transportation of pro- 
ducts, etc. This new atlas puts such vital facts 
as population, industrial and agricultural char- 
acteristics, railways and waterways at one’s fin- 
ger tips in a handsome and vital form. For an 
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additional payment of 25¢ a Supplement show- 
ing all boundary changes made by the war will 
be furnished within six months after all Peace 
Treaties have been signed. 

* + * 

Two articles of interest to librarians ap- 
pear in the April 1946 issue of the Journal of 
Chemical Education: “Let Your Librarian Look 
It Up” by Raymond R. Dickison, Librarian, 
Pond Laboratory, School of Chemistry and 
Physics, Pennsylvania State College; and 
“Wanted: More Library Chemists” by Dr. 
Else L. Schultz, Librarian, Proctor and Gam- 
ble Company, Ivorydale, Ohio. 

* * * 

Directory oF“ NEw ENcLAND MANUFAC- 
gturERS 1946 is published by George D. Hall 
Company, Boston 9, Mass. This is the 10th annual 
edition, published with editorial co-operation of 
the New England Council ($25). 

zs ” + 


DEFINITIONS OF IRON AND STEEL TERMS. 
Mercantile Metal and Ore Corporation. (1945. 
8p.). In addition to the list of definitions, the 
circular shows size gages in millimeters and 
inches. The purpose of this pamphlet is to 
simplify the many technical terms used in the 
iron and steel trade. Available from: Mer- 
cantile Metal and Ore Corporation, 60 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Gratis. 

» . + 

Directory OF MEMBER INSTITUTIONS AND 
THER PrincipLe Fietps or RESEARCH. Engin- 
eering College Research Association Council. 
(1945. 92p.) Available from: Engineering Col- 
lege Research Association, Engineering Build- 
ing 167, U. of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 

* . + 

THe First Ont Hunprep Days oF THE 
Atomic Ack, August 6— November 15, 1945, 
ed. by Sydnor H. Walker (Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y.) is a compliation of current opinion upon 
political and international implications of the 
atomic bomb. 

. . + 

Supervisinc Propte (N. Y., Harper, 1946. 
$3.00) by George D. Halsey. The author is 
now Personnel Officer of the Third District 
Farm Credit Administration and has been Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Bloomingdale Brothers; 
Personnel Director, Woodward and Lothrop; 
and Employment Manager, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co. It presents in an interesting way 
the details of specific cases to illustrate general 
principles which the author has observed in his 
26 years experience in this field. 

+ * + 

PLANNING For Joss (Philadelphia, Blakiston, 
1946. $3.75) edited by Lyle Fitch and Horace 
Taylor, Department of Economics, Columbia 


University, is a collection of plans submitted to 
the Pabst Brewing Co. as a result of their 
employment plan contest. From these the edi- 
tors selected about 200 proposals and discussions 
because of their ingenuity and interest. 
* * ° 
A PROGRAM FOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

(N. Y., McGraw-Hill 1946. $1.50) by J. J. 

Evans, Jr., describes the three major areas in- 

volved in personnel administration: Personnel 

Relations, Contractual Labor Relations and 

Public Relations. Several chapters are devoted 

to subjects that have needed adequate discus- 

sion and analysis, as “What’s in a Name?” 
which examines the implications and connota- 
tions of titles frequently assigned to the execu- 
tive in charge of the personnel program. 

* e . 

Bibliographies: 

ADVERTISING; some outstanding books (Balti- 
more, Md., Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1946). 

ANNOTATED BrsyiocRAPHY oF 200 ReEcom- 
MENDED Books covering period of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the early years of the 
federal government, 1770-1800 (Cincinnati, 
Ohio, American Good Government Publica- 
tions, 1945. $3.00). 

Asus Boox-List. Quarterly recommendations 
of recently published scientific and technical 
books. Vol. X, No. 4, Dec. 1945. (Aslib, 52 
Bloomsbury St., London W.C.1). 

Atomic Boms. A selected list (typewritten) 
for the non-technical student (Evanston, [Il. 
Northwestern U. Library, Nov. 1945). 

British CIVILIZATION AND INSTITUTIONS, a 
book list comp. by The British Council. 
(Chicago, Ill., American Library Association, 
1946) 75 p. Price $1.00. 

Business Service CHeck List, comp. by U. 
S. Dept. of Commerce. (Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.) Weekly. 5¢ per copy. $1.00 a year, 
domestic; $1.75, foreign. No charge to public 
or school libraries. 

CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION IN INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATION. Selected Reference No. 10, 
comp. by Industrial Relations Section. 
(Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.) 

Erriciency Ratrncs 1940-1945. A selected list 
of references. The Library, U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, January 1946. 

Goitp Star List of AMERICAN Fiction (Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Syracuse Public Library, 1946) 
48p. 50¢. 

Hovusinc AnD Town AND CountrY PLANNING 
IN Britatn. Ist Supplement. (Library, 
British Information Services, June 1946) 15 
p. Free. 

INFLATION AND Its Control, comp. by Busi- 
ness Information Bureau in Business In- 
formation Sources, June 1946. (Cleveland, 
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Ohio, Cleveland Public Library, 1946) 50¢ a 
year. 

INTERVIEWING. A _ selected list of references. 
Comp. by the Library, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., November 
1945. 

Journa.ist’s BooksHELF. An annotated and 
selected bibliography of United States journa- 
lism, by R. E. Wolseley. 4th ed. (Chicago, 
Ill., Quill and Scroll Foundation, 1946) 133p. 
looseleaf, $1.50. 

New Busrness Books AND Reports by Cather- 
ine M. Monen (In Domestic Commerce, v. 
34, No. 1, Jan. 1946. pp. 50-52. 10¢.). 

PEOPLE OF THE BLack LANp— Ecypt. Brook- 
lyn Museum Reading lists, compiled by Eliza- 
beth Riefstahl for students of Ancient His- 
tory. Six leaflets in the series containing 
brief informative text, illustrated, with read- 
ing lists and suggested topics for special study. 
(Brooklyn, N. Y., The Museum, n. d.) Series 
25¢, leaflets 5¢ each. 

PLANNING: CurRRENT LITERATURE. Bibliograph- 
ies compiled by the Library Staff from pub- 
lications received in the Libraries of the Fed- 


eral Works Administration (Washington, 
D. C., Federal Works Administration. 
Weekly). 


Pusiic MANAGEMENT Sources. Bibliographies 
prepared by the Library Staff of the Bureau 
of the Budget (Washington, D. C., Bureau 
of the Budget. Weekly). 

RADIOACTIVE ELEMENTS IN MEDICINE, 1944-46. 
(College of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia University Medical Library, New York, 
N. Y. July 19, 1946) 9 p. 

READING FoR Democracy, 1946: 39 important 
books that every American should read. Avail- 
able gratis from: National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1, IIl. 

REGIONAL AUTHORITY DEVELOPMENTS. A selec- 
ted list of references, including Legislative 
Bills introduced in Congress, 1933-1945. 
(Knoxville, Tenn., Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, February 1, 1946.) 13p. Gratis. 

REMODELING AND MODERNIZATION OF URBAN 
DweE.uincs, 1942-1946; a selected list of peri- 
odical references, comp. by Ruth L. Musha- 
bac. (Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C., March 1946) 12 p. 

ScrENCES: a selection of books on Astronomy, 
Magnetism, Mathematics, Medicine and Tech- 
nology. (Heinrich Rosenthal, Haldenstrasse 
9, Lucerne, Switzerland) 

SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL REPORTS, grouped 
according to subject matter, giving serial no., 
price, length, title of each report, with brief 
report of contents (Washington, D. C., Supt. 
of Documents, Govt. Printing Office. Weekly). 
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Setectep List oF Books on ParntTINc, Music 
AND THE DANCE USEFUL TO THEATRE Worx- 
ERS. Prepared by the Committee on Research, 
American Educational Theatre Association, 
Mimeographed list, 14p. Apply to John W, 
Hulburt, Secretary, American Educational 
Theatre Association, Allegheny College, 
Meadsville, Pennsylvania, for information, 

Serectep Reapinc List of Wace INceEntivgs, 
prepared by E. P. Hollywood, February 1946, 
Available from: Industrial Relations Section 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
4, Calif. 

SELECTED REFERENCES. Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University. No. 8, Seniority 
AND ABILITY IN PROMOTION AND Layorr, 
(Princeton, N. J., March 1946) 4p. 10¢. 

Tue Soviet Union 1n 100 Books, comp. by 
Toby Cole. Available on request from: Lj- 
brary, American Russian Institute, 58 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Wor.p OrGANIZATION. 5th revised ed. Prepared 
by Hans Aufricht. (N. Y., Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Library, January 1946) 20p. 





Announcements 





Course in Special Library Service at Drexel 


The Drexel Institute School of Library 
Science will offer a course in Special Library 
Service for the training of business, technical 
and public administration librarians beginning 
September 23, 1946. The course will be con- 
ducted by Miss Margaret Kehl, former Assist- 
ant Librarian of the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary of New York City, who has been ap- 
pointed a member of the faculty of the Drexel 
Library School. The course is one year in 
length and will lead to the degree of B. S. in 
L. 3. 

The Drexel Library School Association will 
award a scholarship of $200 for the course in 
Special Library Service for the year 1946-47. 
Application for the Scholarship should be made 
to the Dean of the Library School, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, School of Library 
Science, 32nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. 


A Directory to Russian Collections in 
Special Libraries is Planned 


Miss Toby Cole, Librarian of The Ameri- 
can Russian Institute, 58 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, New York, is planning in the im- 
mediate future to prepare a directory to Rus- 
sian Collections in American libraries. Miss 
Cole will appreciate hearing from librarians 
whose libraries contain Russian material. 
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Discussion of Miss Hoag’s Article 


Miss Mary Hoag in her informative article, 
“Indexing Union Contracts” (SpectaL Lipra- 
pies 37:106-110, April 1946), referred to Key- 
sort! punched cards as the foundation of the in- 
dexing work done by the Industrial Relations 
Section of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. She closed with this sentence: “Other 
libraries may find this method of indexing bene- 
ficial, and will be able to apply it successfully to 
their own particular materials.” 

I agree with her statement heartily, but feel 
that perhaps a review of present-day accom- 
plishments with Keysort cards will be helpful 
to those who wish to investigate the possibilities 
of the method for their own uses, especially 
since the only reference given in her article is 
to Bulletin No. 3 by her Section, “Methods of 
Indexing Provisions of Collective Agreements.” 
An inspection of both editions (1941 and 1945) 
of this Bulletin reveals some information which 
may puzzle a beginner in the use of Keysort 
cards. No statement is made that their cards 
are printed upon both sides in tumble form, 
nor that sorting should be attempted only from 
the front side of the card. No mention is made 
that there are two types of punching and sort- 
ing in addition to the direct coding type used 
almost exclusively on their cards. 

Direct coding is accomplished by slotting out 
the hole when information assigned to that hole 
is found, or leaving it undisturbed if there is no 
information. 

Sequence Sorting is based on the 7 4 2 1 
field of four holes, by which any number from 
1 through 14 can be slotted (as 1 = 1, 2 = 2, 
2+ 1 = 3, etc.). By sorting or needling the 
holes in order, 1, 2, 4 and 7, cards can be placed 
in numerical order from 1 to 14, or by using 
several fields as units, tens, hundreds, etc., 
groups of larger numbers can be placed in nu- 
merical order. 

Selective Sorting is a refinement of the 
7 42 1 field of Sequence Sorting, by adding 
two holes to make a six-hole field. The two 
extra holes are designated 0 (zero) and SF 
(single figure). Thus needling 7 and SF yields 
only cards slotted for 7, and not cards with 
numbers of which 7 is a part (as 7 + 2 = 9). 
Selective Sorting can be also used to accom- 
plish Sequence Sorting by disregarding the 0 
and SF holes. 

Arrangement of cards in numerical order is 
therefore achieved by four holes per field, and 
selection of certain cards from others is achieved 
by six holes per field, an increase of 50 percent 
in the number of holes needed. I have tried some 
experiments to place more than one number in 
several fields, as 4312, 6792, 7845 all punched 

1 Supplied by the McBee Company, Athens, Ohio 


or the Charles R. Hadley Company, Los Angeles, 
California. 


in four fields (either sequence or selective 
types) on one card, with some success. These 
experiments have had the object of increasing 
the indexing capacity of a card without in- 
creasing the number of holes necessary for the 
indexing. Further experiments should be con- 
ducted by anyone who contemplates the adoption 
of Keysort cards. 

Even if such experiments prove unsuccessful, 
the adoption of a classification schedule adapted 
to Sequence and Selective Sorting will permit 
the indexing of many more significant items 
upon one card than are possible upon the cards 
Miss Hoag has described. Cards are also sup- 
plied with a double row of holes on the mar- 
gins, further increasing the indexing possibili- 
ties remarkably. 

These methods are adequately described in 
the following pamphlets : 


McBee Company. Manual of Operation for 
the Keysort Employee Record Card. 
(Washington 5, D. C. 1945) 16 p. 

McBee Company. McBee Keysort Manual for 
Federal Housing Administration [for the 
underwriting summary card] 30 p. 

U. S. War Department. Personnel Classifi- 
cation; Operation of the Marginal Punched 
Card Sorting System. 1944. 98 p. (War 
Department Technical Manual TM _ 12- 
490) 


The use of Keysort punched cards for statis- 
tical analysis is suggested in the first reference 
above and in Visual Analysis—a Means of Ex- 
ploration in Statistical Research, in U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, 16th Census, 1940. 
Agriculture, handbook, descriptions and illus- 
trations of the uses of agriculture census statis- 
tics in education, business, research . . . Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1943, pp. 225-245. 

Their use in library circulation records at 
Harvard is described in Frederick G. Kilgour’s 
article, “A New Punched Card for Circulation 
Records,” in the Library Journal 64: 131-3, 
February 15, 1939. Other sample cards show 
that they are used in the Army Medical Library, 
the Brooklyn Public Library and the libraries of 
Pennsylvania State College and the University 
of Georgia as well, and in medical, dental and 
sociological surveys and records, in legal cases, 
and for indexing collections of photographs. 

The most challenging article, however, is 
“Punch Cards for a Chemical Bibliography,” 
by Gerald J. Cox!, C. F. Bailey and Robert S. 
Casey”, in Chemical and Engineering News 
23 :1623-1626, September 25, 1945. Citing 9 ref- 
erences which amply supplement those already 
given here, they have developed the use of the 
Keysort card to a new and high level in com- 
bining alphabetical, numerical, classified and 

1 Corn Products Refining Company, Argo, Ill. 


2 Both of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort 
Madison, Iowa. 
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chronological indexing upon one card and yet 
leave room for some direct coding as well! Their 
development of the O I E C B field of five 
holes to permit alphabetic sequence sorting is a 
distinct contribution to the existing knowledge 
about these cards. They have further refined 
their alphabetic coding to include the common 
combination, Sch, in addition to the Macs as 
shown in their article. Further developments in 
these cards were presented before the Division 
of Chemical Education of the American Chem- 
ical Society at Atlantic City on April 9, 1946. 
Selective Sorting from the 7 4 2 1 numerical 
field and from the O I E C B alphabetical field 
can be accomplished in this manner: To select 
the number 72, for example, from a group of 
cards containing any number from 1 to 99, 
needle the 2 hole in the units field and the 7 
hole in the tens field. The cards which fall out 
are all punched with these numbers at least, but 
as fully punched they may represent another 
number actually, such as 82 or 95. Therefore, 
needle these cards at 7, 4 and 1 in the units 
field and at 4, 2 and 1 in the tens field. Reject 
the cards which fall free; the cards remaining 
on the needle at the last are all punched with 
72 and with 72 only. Alphabetical selection can 
be done by following the same principles. 
Messrs Cox, Bailey and Casey have set up 
guideposts for special librarians in their de- 
velopment of the use of these punched cards to 
provide detailed analysis to smaller collections 
with a minimum of preparation of the analytical 
records. Librarians are in debt to them for their 
work. 
C. D. Gull, Special Assistant 
to the Director. Processing 
Dept., Library of Congress. 


S.L.A. Director Becomes Librarian at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Mr. Melvin J. Voigt, Director of Library 
and Publications in the Research Department 
of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
resigned to accept on September 1, 1946, the 
position of Librarian at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Voigt, who 
went to General Mills from the University of 
Michigan Libraries, is a Director of Special 
Libraries Association, a Past-President of the 
Minnesota Chapter of S. L. A., and has also 
served, during the past two years, as a member 
of the Advisory Board of the St. Paul Public 
Library. 

Mr. A. D. Hyde, General Mills Director of 
Research, has announced that Mr. A. L. Champ- 
lin, Jr., formerly of the Jowa Farm Economist, 
has been appointed as Director of Publications 
and that Miss Margaret Hilligan, formerly of 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has been appointed Librarian of the Research 
Library. 


[September 


A Symposium on Technical Library 
Techniques Held 


Symposium No. 4 on Technical Library Tech. 
niques was held on September 10, 1946 as part 
of the Chicago Meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society. Mr. J. W. Perry, Chemistry De- 
partment, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, presided and the subjects discussed in- 
cluded: “Punched-Card Techniques and Their 
Application to Scientific Problems” by W. J, 
Eckert; “Coding and Sorting Chemical Com- 
pounds by Means of Punched-Cards” by J. A. 
Morgan and others; “Application of Punched- 
Card Methods to Some Problems in Thermody- 
namics, Statistics of High Polymers and Spec- 
troscopy” by G. W. King; “Recent Develop- 
ments in Keysort Cards” by G. J. Cox, Casey 
and C. F. Bailey; “Problems of Classifying 
Chemical Patents” by M. C. Rosa; “Patent In- 
vestigations” by G. Egloff and R. F. Davis; 
“Present Day Problems in Obtaining Foreign 
Scientific Publications’ by V. W. Clapp; 
“Chemical Russian, Self-Taught” by J. W. 
Perry; and a Round Table Discussion on “In- 
dexing and Classifying Results of Chemical 
Research in Relation to Punch-Card Tech- 
niques.” 

A paper on “Punched-Cards as a Tool in 
Handling Technical Literature” by Norman C. 
Hill, and J. W. Perry appears in Chemical and 
Enginecring News, August 25. This article 
will discuss further the background and pur- 
poses of the Chicago Symposium. 


Mr. Hausdorfer Accepts Position at 
Temple University 

Mr. Walter Hausdorfer, Librarian of the 
School of Business Library, Columbia Univer- 
sity, since 1930, has resigned his position to be- 
come Librarian of the Sullivan Memorial Li- 
brary, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Hausdorfer is a graduate of Temple University, 
with a M. S. degree from the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. His activities in 
Special Libraries Association have been many 
and varied: President, N. Y. Chapter, 1933-34; 
Chairman, Committee on Survey of Professional 
School and Departmental Libraries, University 
and College Departmental Librarians Group, 
1937-39; Member, Professional Standards Com- 
mittee, and Sub-Committee on Definitions, 1939- 
40; Second Vice-President, 1942-43; First Vice- 
President, 1943-44; Chairman, Finance Commit- 
tee, 1942-43; 1943-44, 1945- ; Member, Com- 
mittee of Three, Executive Board, 1942-43; 
Chairman, Committee to revise the Handbook 
of Commercial and Financial Services, Finan- 
cial Group, 1942-44; National President, 1944- 
45. 

Mrs. Hausdorfer has likewise resigned her 
position as Librarian of the School of Library 
Service Library, Columbia University, as of 
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August 15, 1946. Also active in S. L. A., she 
was second Vice-President of the N. Y. Chap- 
ter in 1944-45, Editor of the Chapter News, and 
is now Chairman of the national Archives Com- 
mittee. 
A Methods Series as Planned by the 
Cleveland Chapter 


For several years the Cleveland Chapter of 
S, L. A. experimented with an educational pro- 
gram for its rapidly growing membership. This 
had taken the form of annual “methods meet- 
ings.” The popularity of these meetings and 
the increasing number of requests for advice in 
practical library matters from some of its newer 
members led to the decision to plan a more 
elaborate program, under the auspices of the 
Education Committee, as a supplement to the 
more general meetings of the group. 

The purpose of the program was to be both 
practical and inspirational. The aim was to 
present fundamental problems of special library 
administration in a very simple way, presup- 
posing no special training on the part of those 
attending. Very practical problems in catalog- 
ing, in handling periodicals, patents, files, etc., 
were discussed and simple routines suggested. 
More general questions of proper administra- 
tion and of good public relations were also dis- 
cussed and their need and value in a small 
special library stressed. 

The lectures and discussions were planned to 
open the eyes of untrained librarians, and 
through them perhaps their employers, to the 
fact that handling of a special library requires 
a skill and special technique as surely as does 
the handling of patients by a doctor, and that 
such skill comes only with thorough training. 
Meetings were planned to include material which 
would serve as “refresher” suggestions to 
trained librarians in service who were interested 
in new viewpoints and modern methods. 

Meetings were held from 7:30-9:30 P. M. 
on alternate Tuesday evenings, during the win- 
ter and spring months of 1945, in the Committee 
Lunch Room of the Cleveland Public Library. 
Program topics were as follows: 


The selection, care and use of periodicals, 
government and other serial publications ; 

Patents: their purchase, care, handling and 
filing; method of search, limitations and pos- 
sibilities for one not trained in the field; 
organization of the Patent Office, etc.; 

Cataloging, classification, subject heading 
and special indexes; 

Acquisition and disposition of printed ma- 
terials; principles of selection; how to fit 
them into the needs of the library; 

Files and filing; 

Public relations ; 

Administration of a special library: the 
place of the library within the organization; 








SPECIAL 
LIBRARY 
RESOURCES 


VOLUME II 


“Special Library Resources,” 
Volume II, surveys 843 
libraries in 25 states, con- 
taining over 49 million books, 
6 million pamphlets, 2 million 
magazines, 17 thousand news- 
papers, and 29 thousand 
drawers of vertical file ma- 
terial. It locates one million 
maps and charts, 6 million 
photographs and _ pictures. 
Includes a music collection 
of 270 thousand, 163 thousand 
patents and 714 thousand 
theses. 


Volume III, containing in- 
formation about 800 more 
special libraries and Volume 
IV, the cumulative index, 
will be published late in 1946. 


Arranged alphabetically. Or- 
ganization and subject in- 
dexes. Planographed. 644 
pages. May 1946. 


Price: 
Vol. I, $6.20 
Vol. 2-4, $22.90 
Complete set, 1-4, $29.10 


Order from 


Special Libraries Association 
31 E. 10th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Periodicals 
Books 


We have modern binding 
facilities and expert crafts- 
men to handle your bind- 
ing problems. Please let 


us know your needs, 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Library bookbinders and booksellers 











Out of Print 


United States Government 
Publicatiens 
Lists now available: 
U. $ Dept. of Labor 
U./S;Dept. Agric. Soil Surveys 
U. S. Geologic Folios 
Also: 

Psychology 
Arctic 
Quakers 

Send Want Lists 


JAMES C. HOWGATE Bookseller 
128 So. Church St., Schenectady 1, N. Y. 

















VACANCIES — LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions for 
Librarians—bette1 Librarians for 
Libraries. 

Where you learn of ONE vacancy, 


we learn of HUNDREDS. 30th Year. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


5 Fifth Ave. (Off 13) New York City 
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relations with executives, borrowers and staff; 
budget of time and finances; statistics and 
records; equipment and short-cuts. 


Each meeting, which could be interrupted at 
any moment by members eager to ask a ques- 
tion or to offer a suggestion, was opened with 
an informal lecture by the leader. This gave the 
group the sense of active participation, not 
merely in the discussion period following the 
lecture, but throughout the evening, in a, liter- 
ally, “round-table” exchange of ideas. Members 
were invited to bring sample forms and other 
helpful data. The leader brought, for the ex- 
amination of the group, the best texts to use, 
guides to follow and other illustrative material 
on his topic. 

The average attendance was 20 with 28 li- 
braries represented. Among these were technical, 
engineering, school, business, advertising, public 
utility, bank, hospital, transportation, publishing, 
social service, natural history and real property 
libraries. 

The reaction from the group was most re- 
sponsive, and being so widely representative it 
naturally brought an exchange of viewpoints 
not only on methods of procedure but also in 
fields of interest. There have been a number of 
requests for a repeat program and also sug- 
gestions for more lengthy discussion for some 
of the topics. 

Helen M. Focke, Librarian, 
Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, O. 

Agnes O. Hanson, Reference 
Asst., Business Informa- 
tion Bureau, Cleveland 
Public Library. 


Library of Congress to Undertake Government 
Film Distribution 


Establishment of a central clearing house of 
information on Government motion picture film 
and the necessary facilities for the distribution 
of such film is being undertaken by the Library 
of Congress. The film under consideration con- 
sists principally of 16mm motion pictures that 
have already served the original purpose for 
which they were created and that have been 
distributed administratively by the agencies of 
origin. It will consist also, but in a smaller 
degree, of film inherited from liquidated agen- 
cies or as the result of liquidated functions 
within continuing agencies. The distribution 
functions being assumed by the Library of Con- 
gress will broadly resemble those formerly per- 
formed by the Office of War Information. 

Catalogs and listings of available film will be 
published by the Library of Congress as soon as 
possible and will be made available to film users 
throughout the country. Government agencies 
in Washington will be served directly by the 
Library, while distribution to schools, clubs, 
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civic and industrial groups and the general pub- 
lic will be served through qualified film and 
book libraries. 

In announcing the Library plans, Luther H. 
Evans, Librarian of Congress, stated, “Many 


Government agencies and educational and com- _ 


mercial associations worked together during the 
war to produce and distribute motion pictures 
as an aid to our war job. Many of these films 
have lasting educational and historical value. In 
order further to utilize them, the Library as a 
central film agency will perform the informa- 
tional and distribution duties which have been 
discontinued by the former Office of War In- 
formation and the War Bond Division of the 
Treasury Department.” 

Dr. Evans emphasized that this proposed 
film program is in its formative stage and the 
new obligations it represents cannot be assumed 
until funds and personnel become available in 
July. He urged, therefore, that prospective film 
users withhold requests for such service pend- 
ing a further announcement. 


Issues of TRBI Wanted 
Will anyone having extra copies of TBRI 
for 1946 please send them to Mrs. Kathleen B. 
Stebbins, Executive Secretary, S. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 31 East 10th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. 























Expert Service on Magazine 
Subscriptions for Special Libraries 


Write for a free copy of Faxon’s 
Librarians’ Guide. 


Also odd numbers of magazines, 
volumes, or complete sets. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 
83-91 Francis Street 
Back Bay, Boston, Massachusetts 











SANFORD 


Library Paste 
Permanent Clean 


Cream the Paste with the 
brush. Spread thin. Card 
pockets. book plates, and 
even bindings will be 
mseparably held. 


A 2-08. sample sent on request 
of anv librarian 


SANFORD INK CO. 
Chicago New York 


No. 533 8 oz. 
No. 534 & oz. 








Aslib 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SPEC- 
IAL LIBRARIES AND INFOR- 
MATION BUREAUX, better 
known as Aslib, was formed in 1924 
to provide opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of certain common problems 
by experts engaged in different fields 
of activity. Its objects are to facilitate 
the co-ordination and systematic use 
of sources of knowledge and informa- 
tion over the widest possible field; to 
encourage the free interchange of non- 
confidential information, and the 
establishment and maintenance of 
special libraries and information bur- 
eaux—in short, to act as a clearing- 
house for all such services on any and 
every specialized subject. 


a 


SOME ASLIB PUBLICATIONS 


THE JOURNAL OF DOCUMENTA- 
TION. Devoted to the recording, or- 
ganization and dissemination of spec- 
ialized knowledge. Quarterly. 

Annual subscription 25s. or $6. 

Free to members. 


ASLIB BOOK-LIST. Quarterly recom- 
mendation of recently published scien- 
tific and technical books. 


Annual subscription 12s. 6d. 
Free to members. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS. Reports of 
the proceedings of the annual confer- 
ences, 


Current issue 6s. 


SELECT LIST OF STANDARD BRIT- 
ISH SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
BOOKS. 


3rd edition, 5s. 


A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ITALY. By W. O. Hassall. 


5s. to members. 


3s. 6d to members. 


8s. 6d. 6s. to members. 
A full list of publications can be obtained 
from Aslib 
+ 


52 BLOOMSBURY STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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llluminates Book Stacks— 
top to bottom ! By directing more 


light to the sides ... shielding aisles from glare 

. - building up intensities where light is needed 
most... the Goodrich Staklite does what no 
other fixture has ever done to provide proper 
book stack illumination! With the Staklite, 
troublesome shadows are eliminated. Locating 
titles is easier ... mistakes are fewer. There’s 
comfortable reading anywhere in the aisles. 


“LIGHT INCREASED THREEFOLD” 


“The light has increased threefold in addition 
to giving an ideal illumination without glare.” 
This from Northwestern University. And from 
other big users of the Staklite: “‘Light is well 
distributed between the lamps and on the 
lower shelves”... ‘‘Our former 
equipment was by far more ex- 
pensive and less efficient.” 
Learn what Goodrich Staklite 
does to earn this unanimous 
praise! Write for Bulletin 92! 


Sold through electrical 
wholesalers 


(5/.0) 0) RIC 
we RG 7/0) NR, 
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W. E. FALK © Books 


A name that stands for 
Service Unexcelled 


Dealing exclusively in 


SCIENTIFIC ¢ TECHNICAL ¢ MEDICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


Books of all publishers 
Foreign Books imported 


No order too small—no order too large 
to receive our prompt and 
careful attention 


Special discounts to Public, University, 
Medical and Research Libraries 


W. E. FALK * Books 


701-03 MAIN STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


PUBLISHERS OF S.T.M. BOOK NEWS 
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erent 


Essential Speech Reference 


Complete addresses of 
Business—Labor—Government 
Educational—Religious 
Political—Economic—Social 
Leaders 


VITAL SPEECHES 


OF THE DAY 
33 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Issued semi-monthly, $4.50 a year, $8.00 two years 











WHITE 
LETTERING INK 


No. 339-1 (1 oz.) ea. 30¢ 
(3) 75e (6) 1.35 (12) 2.45 
Wo. 399-2 (2 oz.) ea. 40¢ 
(3) 1.10 (6) 1.95 (12) 3.60 





110 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
83 Wallace St., New Haven, Conn. 








IMPORTANT REPRINT 


KUNSTSTOFFE 





(Plastics) 

Vols. 1-31 1911-1941 Bound 
Thirty-one Volumes Comprising 
8672 Pages 
More than 1,500 Half-Tone 
Illustrations 


Price $375.00 


(Single volumes available. 
Please ask for quotations.) 


VOLUMES 1-5 NOW READY 
Reprinting completed by October, 1946 


JOHNSON REPRINT 
CORPORATION 


125 EAST 23rd STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 














Berens: 
Are You Sure 


You are able to give new pamph- 
lets the consideration they de- 
serve? 


Many more, valuable, current studies 
appear in this form each month 
than can possibly be appraised by 
the average library. 


* 


Vertical File 
Service Catalog 


The Vertical File Service Catalog is 
a monthly descriptive list of some 
400 new pamphlets. The Index 
is an alphabetical list of titles, but 
the pamphlets are grouped under 
subjects in the main body of the 
Catalog. Here they are described 
and all necessary details for order- 
ing are given. 


Although in many cases large sums 
are spent on editorial research, 
approximately 30% of the items 
are free and the remainder pamph- 
let-priced. The Catalog is your in- 
surance against overlooking valu- 
able material. 


A postcard will bring sample copy and 
rate. 


* 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 
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Library Buckram 


N 1821, William Pickering, pub- 
lisher, bound the first of the 
Diamond Classics in cloth. But not 
until 1908 was the first Library 
Buckram developed. This was made 
according to Government specifica- 
tions as a more durable binding for 
law books—capable of withstand- 
ing the wear and tear of hard usage 
and in colors to match Law Sheep. 
Immediately two New England 
library binders began using and 
recommending Holliston Library 
Buckram. 


Today Holliston Library Buck- 
ram is the standard cloth for 
library bindings. Although this fab- 
ric has been scarce during the war, 
it will be back—improved in qual- 
ity because of new materials and 
manufacturing methods, And when 
better Buckrams are available, 
Holliston Mills will supply them. 


THE 
HOLLISTON 


NORWOOD, MASS. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 

















TO SPECIAL LIBRARIES... 
* 
LR GIVES SPECIAL SERVICE 


Whatever your problems, the Library Bureau background of 60 
years experience in planning and installing libraries, large and 
small, assures you of competent service and most efficient equipment 
and supplies. We can supply everything you need to assure max- 
imum usefulness of the special library. For information, write today. 


© Filing Equipment © Bulletin Boards 


© Card Catalog Cases 


® Tables and Chairs 
© Dust Proof Exhibit Cases 


© Magazine Racks 
© Shelving — Steel or Wood 


The Standard of Excellence in Special Library Equipment 


*LIBRARY BUREAU DEPARTMENT 


REMINGTON RAND 


2 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. Q 
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Are You Succeeding in Getting Your 
Out-of-Print and Hard-to-Find Books? 








Our efficient OUT-OF-PRINT BOOK DEPART- 
MENT is of great value to librarians in locating 
such material. 


oie 








Don’t miss the opportunity of consulting our large 
stock—many languages and a wide variety of sub- 


jects—of OUT-OF-PRINT and HARD-TO- 
FIND BOOKS. 


Don’t fail to have your list of wants included in 
our regularly issued SEARCH BULLETIN which 
is sent to hundreds of second-hand dealers both in 
the United States and abroad. 


Take advantage today of the 


STECHERT SERVICE 
Economy—Accuracy—Dependa bility 


Send us your want list of domestic and foreign 
books and periodicals. 








G. E. STECHERT & COMPANY 


(ALFRED HAFNER) 


31 East Tenth Street New York 3, N. Y. 
Founded in New York 1872 
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ANNIVERSARY 
1896 — 1946 


This September marks the Fiftieth business year for 
Gaylords. Naturally we are proud of this record. 











We extend our sincere thanks to you librarians and 
friends who have made this achievement possible. 


This also gives us an opportunity to renew the pledge 
that has been our constant goal—to give you quality, 
service and new devices to make your work easier. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Library Supplies 


Syracuse, New York Stockton, California 
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MORTGAGES 

Betees-CASS — Pandick Press, In 


This book printed by Arthur W. Cross, Inc. 

















NEW YORK OFFICE NEW JERSEY DIVISION 


PANDICK PRESS, Inc. ARTHUR W. CROSS, Inc. 
22 THAMES STREET 71-73 CLINTON STREET 
MEW YORER G6 «© © «© N. Y. NEWARK 5 - NEW JERSEY 
Telephone Rector 2-3447 Telephone Market 3-4994 
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INDUSTRIAL LIBRARIES 
\add to your a | 
PATENT REFERENCE MATERL ‘ 


Reprints of German Patent Litetature 
published under license. of the 


U. S. Office of Alien Property Custodian 


86 CELLULOSE 
Faust, Otto, ed. 


Celluloseverbindungen und ihre be- 
sonders wichtigen Verwendungsgebiete, 
dargestelle an Hand der Patent-Welt- 
literatur. Berlin, 1935. 2 vols. 

v. 1: Cellulosevorbehandlung; Cellulo- 
seester anorganischer Sauren und Cellu- 
loseester aliphatischer, aromatischer 
und heterocyclischer.Carbonsiuren und 
Sulfosauren sowie der zugehérigen 
AetherEsterverbindungen. xvi, 1495 p. 

. 2; Alkalicellulose; Viscose; Cellulo- 

seither; Kupferoxyd-Ammoniak-. und 
andere Celiuloselésungen; .Cellulose- 
folien, -Kapseln und. -Schlauche, sowie 
Vulkanfiber; Pergamentpapier, viii, p. 
1497-3098. 

$75.00 


122 SOAP 


Mollering, C. Heinrich, C. Liittgen, 
and A. van der Werth 


Seifen - Herstellung ‘und Seifen - 
Erzeugnisse.. (Eine Bearbeitung. der 
Patentliceratur). 2. Aufl. Berlin, 1942. 


Si 'P. $11.00 


180 MEDICAL AND PHARN 
CEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 
Houben, Joseph 
Fortschritte der § 
Berlin, de Gruyter, 1926.39; 
in 11. 


Erste Abt.: Des denice Be 
wesen. 6 vols. in 7. 


Zweite Abt.: Die tpt 


‘Siegel, Wilhelm, ed, 


Die . Verftheen der al 
chemischen Industrie. Jah 
tiber die Patenre und die. 


und hrsg. von Wilhelm Siegel 
1935-37.\2 vols. 
Note: A supplement to the 2nd 


[> ener En adie de 
p> oa s Enzyklopadie 


For complete list write for our Catalog 


Ask to have your library placed on our mailing hake: 
to receive supplementary book lists as issued, 


J. W. EDWARDS, Publisher 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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